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The President’s Page 


Starting with this issue of the Bulletin, one page will be devoted to 
NEASST items of particular interest to members. It is the desire of the 
officers that you regard this page as your page, the one which is designed to 
keep you in touch with the Association, its officers, and its activities. 

A new editor assumes responsibility for the Bulletin with this num- 
ber. Dr. William D. Metz (AB, Bates College, 1937; PhD, University of 
Wisconsin, 1945) has been teaching American history at the University of 
Rhode Island since 1945. He has served two years as secretary-treasurer 
and one year as president of the R. I. Social Studies Association. His pred- 
ecessor, Dr. Lewis Wiggin of Yale University, who after two years of 
fine work was forced to resign by the pressure of other duties, continues 
his interest as a member of the Editorial Board. 

To fill vacancies on the Executive Board of the NEASST, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has appointed Dr. Stanley Wronski of Boston Uni- 
versity for three years, and Dr. Henry Borger of Clark University for one 


year 


Citizenship Education is to be the theme of the three meetings of the 
Association in 1952-53. The first, November 15, is to be held at Teachers 
College of Connecticut in New Britian; the second, with the Harvard 
Teachers Association, will be held in Cambridge in March; and the third 
will be at Clark University in May. Keep these dates in mind. Detailed 
programs will be sent to all members. 
Did you know that less than one-fifth of New England social studies 
4 teachers on the secondary level belong to the National Council for the 
Social Studies? 
Here are the figures: 
Total Estimated Social 


Members (1952) of Studies Teachers—Secondary 


State National Council Level only 
Connecticut 94 446 
Maine 20 181 
Massachusetts 246 1,138 
New Hampshire 20 124 
Rhode Island 24 189 
Vermont 8 72 

412 2,150 


Why not try to enlist more members from your state for both the 
New England Association and the National Council? 

Help make the Association and the Bulletin better by sending your 
comments and suggestions to the Editor or me. 
Henry J. Warman, President 
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What Is Happening In Citizenship Education 


By Victor E. Pitkin 


Tremendous interest and concern in what is called “citizenship edu- 
cation” have been evident in recent years. Thoughtful people call attention 
to the number of non-voters in our elections and in referenda on matters 
of civic importance such as bond issues for schools or public works. Many 
are alarmed at the trend of juvenile delinquency. There is a great cry over 
the lack of integrity in high and low places in both public and private af- 
fairs. Community workers, community leaders, labor leaders and busi- 
ness men speak of the difficulty of getting people to accept responsibilities 
when serving on committees. Those who serve on committees often feel 
that their committees too often get bogged down in trivia, and fail to 
move on to worthwhile things. These are but random examples of a long 
list of symptoms that indicate to educators and the general public that we 
have not yet solved the problem of citizenship education. 

Many are unhappy over the present situation. Some are giving 
thoughtful constructive attention to the problem. Among the latter we 
should include teachers in the public and private schools, those who are 
concerned with teacher training, members of civic and private organiza- 
tions, members of business and labor groups, and others who may have no 
organizational affiliation. All seem to recognize that really effective edu- 
cation involves far more than what goes on in our schools. It involves 
the home, the neighborhood, the community; it is a concern of the 
churches, various local organizations, and others. It is a long job, begin- 
ning at birth and continuing through life. 

It should be made clear at once that educators in our country have 
always given high priority to education for citizenship in a democracy. 
This is one of the primary purposes of our public schools. It is clear that 
educators have not failed, for we have a dynamic democratic life in this 
country. We have not turned to some authoritarian form of government 
as a way out of our problems. Still, all recognize that the increasing com- 
plexity of our life demands an even greater sharpness and vigor in our 
citizenship training. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation has taken the lead in advocating improvement in citizenship edu- 
cation. It proposed basic policies in “Policies for Education in American 
Democracy.” It gave many practical suggestions for program in Leern- 
ing the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book in Civic Education. The role 
of education in controversial international issues was explored and clari- 


fied in the pamphlet “American Education and International Tensions.” A 
recent bulletin, “Moral and Spirital Values in the Public Schools,” ex- 
amines the nature of this problem and makes practical suggestions for 
educators. 

The Commission for the Defense of Democracy has been active in 
maintaining a social climate in which teachers are free to teach contro- 
versial matters. It has taken the lead in rallying forces to meet the many 
attacks against the public schools, some of which, if successful, would 
have cut the core out of any effective program of citizenship education. 

Five Centers of Intensive Study and Research 

Among the most germinating efforts in citizenship education are 
those being developed in five educational projects . Each of these has at- 
tempted or is attempting to explore several significant aspects of citizen- 
ship education. Perhaps the most widely known at the present time is the 
Citizenship Education Project established at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. This project was established in 1949 through the joint ef- 
forts of the Carnegie Corporation, President William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College and President Dwight D. Eisenhower. A staff was recruited 
and teachers all over the country were encouraged to submit promising 
practices in citizenship education. Leaders from all walks of life were in- 
volved in developing a statement of the basic premises of American de- 
mocracy. From these efforts the staff developed a set of planning and 
working tools for teachers consisting of an organization guide, a card file 
of books, movies, pamphlets and other useful materials, a set of laboratory 


practices, and evaluation procedures and devices. 
Recognizing that the task of citizenship is most comprehensive, the 


staff decided that the start should be made by preparing materials especi- 
ally suitable for teachers of courses in American History and Problems of 
Democracy. The scope was later widened to include materials for teach- 
ers of English and Science, and more recently Business Education. All of 
these focus on the secondary school. Staff members are now at work on 
materials and laboratory practices for the elementary schools. 

The Citizenship Education Project tried out some of its earlier ma- 
terials in a few selected school systems and teachers colleges to smooth out 
the rough spots. The staff is currently concerned with diffusion among 
the school systems of the country. Regional centers have been established 
through cooperation with various state departments of education, teacher 
training institutions and local school systems. Local school systems may 
send a teacher or a team of teachers to orientation workshops where they 
become acquainted with CEP materials, procedures and philosophy. Such 
a center established in Connecticut will be described later. 

Perhaps more widely known in New England is the Civic Education 
Project at Cambridge, Massachusetts, established through the efforts of 
Dr. John Mahoney and Dr. Henry W. Holmes. Dr. Mahoney in his book, 
For Us The Living (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), points out 
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that there is a need for civic education just as there is need for health edu- 
cation or industrial arts education. He carefully delineates ten objectives 
for civic education. He attempts to sharpen the meaning of civic edu- 
cation so that there will be a clear focus to educational effort. 

Dr. Mahoney and Dr. Holmes, long close educational friends, secured 
financial help from foundations to set up the Civic Education Project. A 
small staff was employed to work out materials for use by high school 
pupils. It was assumed that one of the major blocks to an effective pro- 
gram of civic education was the lack of suitable materials for use in high 
school classes. Textbook teaching was not doing the job. Too few ac- 
tivities were being developed. The new materials published by the Pro- 
ject emphasize modern problems in language that pupils can understand 
and suggest activities that are in keeping with modern objectives of citi- 
zenship. 

A third study of the problem of citizenship education was undertak- 
en by the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University with the aid of 
funds from a private foundation. Four elementary schools, two junior high 
schools, and two senior high schools were participants in this study lasting 
form 1945 to 1950. The project staff secured advice and help from 
many consultants. The staff worked closely with teachers and principals 
in the schools, devoting part of the time to in-service training of the 
school personnel, and part of the time to working on particular aspects of 
citizenship. Together they worked out what they regarded as the “total 
school approach to citizenship.” 

A basic finding of this study was that the “quality of citizenship had 
a direct relationship with emotional development of pupils.” When school 
faculties became more aware of this factor, when they gained more skill 
and insight into dealing with it, better school programs resulted. This 
study gives far more attention to this factor than the other studies seem 
to do. Another finding emphasized the need to spend a great deal more 
time than is customary examining the meaning of democracy. Young 
people, as well as teachers, often have vague and hazy ideas about the 
word. Teachers need to have special skill and insight to help young peo- 
ple clarify their values in relation to the values of democracy. A third as- 
pect focused on thinking, as opposed to memorizing certain specified facts. 
Problem solving requires a different “know-how” than other teaching 
processes and teachers did not seem to have it. However, after special in- 
service training, many teachers made real progress in this technique. Stan- 
ley Dimond, Director of the Project, has summarized the study in these 
paragraphs: “In efforts to improve the teaching of democracy four hy- 
potheses were developed: 

1. Democratic attitudes and understandings are a result of emotion- 

al appeals. The patriotic symbols, the school assembly designed 
to stir feelings of loyalty, and reverence for the Flag are ex- 
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amples of emotional appeals which lead to developing demo- 
cratic ideals. 

2. Democracy is learned by an intellectual process. Study of the 
meaning of democracy, critical analysis of situations to deter- 
mine if they were democratic, and learning the sources of de- 
mocratic institutions were among the intellectual approaches 
employed. 

3. Democracy is learned through participation in activities where 
one can practice democracy. 

4. Democratic attitudes and understandings are products of good 
mental health. Satisfying pupils’ needs, removing causes of ex- 
treme tension, and counselling pupils establish a fertile soil 
where the seeds of democracy may grow. 

“Some evidence to support each of these hypotheses was obtained. 

The evidence, however, indicated that democratic attitudes and under- 
standings were acquired by a many-sided process. The conclusion was 
reached that schools should attempt to maintain a balanced relationship 
among the methods of teaching democracy... .”? 

A fourth center for investigating problems involved in education for 
citizenship is located at Syracuse University. The Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs originally devoted its major efforts to 
training public school administrators. Recently, in cooperation with the 
School of Education, increased emphasis has been given to citizenship 
training in the public high schools and in institutions of higher — 
Both training and research are undertaken. 

A recent project of this center has been the development of an annual 
Citizenship-Education Conference with these purposes in mind: (a) to 
motivate study of citizenship in secondary schools, (b) to assist in teach- 
er education concerning goals and techniques in citizenship education, 
(c) to provide delegates to the conference with a body of accurate in- 
formation, and (d) to conduct a program of research into the area of 
citizenship characteristics, attitudes and behavior. 

About one thousand student delegates are elected from ‘more than 
three hundred public secondary schools throughout New York State to 
attend the conference. Research indicates that these delegates, chosen by 
fellow students, are outstanding young people in many ways. Utilizing 
these delegates as subjects for study, members of the university staff and 
their graduate students have made some tentative findings: (1) It is 
possible for students to identify outstanding leaders and citizens among 
their own group. (2) The term “citizenship” seems to have a reason- 


1 Stanley E. Dimond, “The Detroit Citizenship Study,” The Phi Deltg Kappen, Decem- 
ber, 1951. 


ably well-defined meaning for high school students. (3) School ex- 
perience appears to be too widely separated from community living. ““Con- 
ference delegates were outstanding in their record of school honors... . In 
the great majority of cases, however, no evidence of experience, direct or 
otherwise, in community social activities could be discovered.” (4) 
Classroom instruction fails to achieve the citizenship goal; indeed it ap- 
pears to be less effective than the extra-curricular program. (5) Stu- 
dents are not favorably conditioned toward political participation. They 
consider politics a “messy business” and feel little desire to take part. This 
is a serious challenge to the central idea of democracy—that the people 
shall take an active part in political life.” 

A fifth center is in Kansas. In 1948 the Institute of Citizenship of 
Kansas State College at Manhattan and the Kansas State Department of 
Public Instruction jointly launched a program to improve citizenship edu- 
cation in the secondary schools of Kansas. A limited number of high 
schools were invited to participate, and the major emphasis was confined 
to the social studies curriculum. Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Dean of the Divi- 
sion of Social Science at the University of Chicago, served as general con- 
sultant. The Kansas project offers consultant services to the schools; it 
provides special equipment and supplies where needed; special summer and 
short term workshops have been set up. Four main points constitute the 
program: (1) Determination of the proper objectives of citizenship 
education. It was found there were widely varying beliefs among teach- 
ers as to the nature and scope of these objectives. (2) Evaluating the 
existing program in terms of student progress toward these objectives. 
Students were not making progress that teachers hoped for toward their 
original objectives. (3) Altering and rebuilding the school programs 
in citizenship education in light of the revealed inadequacies. (4) Eval- 
uation of the altered programs. 

State Departments of Education 

Several steps have been taken in recent years by various state depart- 
ments of education. New York a few years ago made a study of the re- 
gents system as it applied to citizenship. More recently there has been a 
move to change the names of courses in “social studies” to courses in citi- 
zenship. 

Since 1945 Connecticut has had a full-time person in the state de- 
partment devoted to the development and promotion of better citizenship 
education. Several bulletins have been published, including The Task of 
Citizenship Education and Techniques Useful in Citizenship Education. 
Ten regional workshops were held for high school teachers during 1950- 
51. Asa result of the experiences in these it became clear that additional 


2 Material and quotations here are from Roy A. Price, “Citizenship Studies in Syracuse,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1951. 


resources were needed if a real impact was to be made. Accordingly the 
State Board of Education approved establishing a Regional Center in 
Citizenship Education at Teachers College of Connecticut in New Brit- 
ain. This center cooperates directly with the Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject at Teachers College, Columbia, but retains independence to utilize 
other resources as well. One faculty member at Teachers College of Con- 
necticut has been released one-half time from teaching to direct this cen- 
ter. In addition there is a full-time assistant director. Both have receiv- 
ed special training at the Citizenship Education Project at Columbia. 

During the first year of this cooperative arrangement two orienta- 
tion sessions have been held. Forty-four teachers from 22 school systems 
were released by their local boards of education for one week to come to 
the Center. They received training in the CEP materials and designed 
two or three laboratory practices to try in their classes on return to 
school. Plans are underway for training a third group of teachers in the 
fall of 1952. In addition some twenty teachers of Business Education 
have been invited from Connecticut by CEP to participate in the design 
of laboratory practices and materials on citizenship in that field. 

The teachers who have participated in the project of the Center have 
developed many worthwhile activities among their students. Great em- 
phasis is placed on involving students in either performing a service or 
engaging in some form of social action. Students in Deep River Regional 
High School made a survey of the human and industrial resources of their 
towns. Pupils in junior high school in Farmington worked out an in- 
ternship arrangement with town officials that was so successful the town 
officials gave the pupils a banquet. Several schools are working closely 
with the local political party organizations. Some sixty students attended 
the Democratic and Republican Conventions in Connecticut. These stu- 
dents interviewed the local political leaders before coming, and have ar- 
ranged to help in the election campaign this fall. Boys and girls in Ber- 
lin High School developed a community booklet that was published by a 
local civic organization. These are but a few of the worthwhile labora- 
tory practices that have been undertaken already. 

Massachusetts has recently established a full-time position in citizen- 
ship education in the State Department of Education. New Jersey re- 
cently redesigned the American History and Problems of Democracy 
courses to have better civic training possibilities. The Department of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania has issued a bulletin, Educating for 
Citizenship. Finally, the Commissioners of Education of the eight north- 
eastern states appointed a committee to develop a program of citizenship 
education for the public schools. Their publication, Education for Citi- 
zenship, is a pioneer effort to develop regional thinking and plans for edu- 
cation. This publication should be available from the various state de- 
partments of education. 


Other Important Efforts 

Not all significant research and study for citizenship has taken place 
in projects specifically pointed toward citizenship. Indeed, some of our 
best insights, techniques and materials have come from groups with a 
special interest—a special interest that harmonizes well with the purpose 
of citizenship education. 

The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association has 
provided evidence on the values of a broader educational program for sec- 
ondary schools. The evaluation staff of this study also has provided in- 
struments and ideas for better techniques both for teaching and for evalu- 
ation purposes. 

The core curriculum movement and the Life Adjustment Education 
Movement seem to be contributing to a program of education that has a 
much greater potential for citizenship training. Emphasis in both of 
these is on the problems, needs and interests of young people; on pro- 
blem-solving skills; and on values that we associate with democracy. 

The intercultural education movement resulted in new insights and 
new materials that have a direct bearing on citizenship education. A 
study of intercultural problems is an accepted aspect of the curriculum in 
a very large number of schools. The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Bureau for Intercultural Education, and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, along with many 
foundations, have sparked this movement. Research and training in in- 
tercultural education has been particularly intensive at the Center for 
Human Relations Studies at New York University, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, and Fisk University. 

The tremendous surge of research in mental hygiene and in child 
growth and development have resulted in findings that are most useful in 
designing a program of citizenship education. Similarly the recent studies 
in group dynamics and group development at the University of Michigan 
and elsewhere have provided new ideas and skills for examining and under- 
standing group behavior. Public opinion polls are constantly accumulat- 
ing data that are important to an understanding of the “public mind” on 
public issues. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education, centering at New York 
University, has been active for several years holding workshops for teach- 
ers and school administrators to improve understanding of economic pro- 
blems. In New England the Greater Hartford Council on Economic Edu- 
cation has been in operation for about three years with an annual budget 
of about $12,000 raised from local industry and labor. This group is 
bringing together educators, business men, labor leaders and professional 
economists to examine economic issues and to determine how they can be 
handled in the public schools. It has sponsored week-end conferences, 
several evening lectures and discussion groups, and two workshops at the 
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University of Connecticut. Policies on the use of pamphlet materials 
from industry, labor, and other organized interests have been evolved. 
Practical resource units have been produced for teachers to use in develop- 
ing learning units. 

Increasingly our universities are carrying on research and offering 
better training in the understanding of international problems. More 
people are becoming informed about international organizations and about 
what is apppening in the Near East, the Far East and elsewhere. These 
are important aspects of a citizenship education program. 


Conclusions 
The following conclusions seem self evident: 
1. There is diligent searching for a more adequate concept of “‘citi- 
zenship education.” 

. There is a feeling that citizenship learned merely from books does 
not effectively influence behavior. 

. There is a searching for better ways to involve young people in 
the kinds of activities that lead to fruitful, worthwhile services or 
social action. 

. There is need to draw much more heavily than we have been doing 
in the past from the sciences of psychology, social psychology, 
psychiatry, cultural anthropology, and mental hygiene. 

. There is need to sharpen our understanding about modern inter- 
national issues and conditions, and about modern economic issues 
and conditions. 

. There is a need to develop an interest in political life, and a 
wholesome respect for its possible achievements. 

. There exist at present sound insights, basic techniques, and ma- 
terials for developing far better programs of citizenship education 
than now exist in most public and private schools. 

. There is still much research that must be undertaken in order to 
validate or invalidate the basic assumptions upon which we are 
building our programs. 


Some Pertinent Publications 


Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion. $.20 each. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Policies for Education in American Democracy 
Learning the Ways of Democracy 
Education for All American Youth 
Education for Al! American Youth, A Further Look 
Planning for American Youth 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
Education for International Understanding 
American Education and International Tensions 


Northeastern States Commissioners of Education Report, Education 


for Citizenship. Secure from your state Commissioner of Education. 
Connecticut State Department of Education, State Office Building, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
The Task of Citizenship Education, Bulletin 50 
Techniques Useful in Citizenship Education, Bulletin 55 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Educating for Citizenship. 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, Wayne University Press, 4841 
Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Meier, Cleary and Davis, A Curriculum For Citizenship 
Let’s Look at the Student Council 
Understanding Democracy 
Problem Solving 
Democratic Citizenship and Development of Children 
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For information about key projects and work that has been mention- 
ed in this article write to the following: 


Dr. William Vincent, Director Dr. Roy Price 
Citizenship Education Project Maxwell School of Citizenship and 


Teachers College Public Affairs 

Columbia University Syracuse University 

New York, New York Syracuse, New York 

Dr. John Mahoney, Director Dr. Ronald Lippitt 

Civic Education Project Research Center in Group Dynamics 
5 Chauncy Street University of Michigan 

Cambridge, Massachusetts Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Dr. Stanley Dimond Dr. H. H. Giles, Director 

School of Education Center for Human Relations Studies 
University of Michigan School of Education 

Ann Arbor, Michigan New York University 


Washington Square 
New York, New York 


Dr. Earl E. Edgar 
Acting Director 
Institute of Citizenship 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Random Notes on Teaching Congress and 
Watching Football 
By Stephen K. Bailey 


Congress is a complex body—and a naughty word. 
Those of us who have tried to impart to students useful knowledge 
about our national legislature have suffered from a dual frustration: the 
first is that Congress is by far the most complex organism in our body 
politic; the second is that insofar as students have any views on the sub- 
ject they tend to agree with Dewey Short that Congress is a “‘pusillani- 
mous, soporific, asinine, stupid, and egregious body of nitwits.” 

In a Presidential election year there is a third frustration. There is 
something neat and intellectually manageable about the idea of two men 
in a horse race—even if one horse is an elephant and the other a donkey. 
Students and teachers can encompass the drama of competition between 
two thoroughbreds on a fast track. But what do we do about the 435 dray 
horses and the third of a hundred Percherons running hell-bent-for-elec- 
tion in a trackless field enshrouded by foggy, foggy political dew? 

Before getting mired in my own metaphor, let me change it. 

Congress is difficult to teach and difficult to understand for the 
same reason that a free-for-all is harder to follow than a prize fight. Ac- 
tually, Congress is not a free-for-all. It just looks that way. But since it 
looks that way, the untutored public can hardly be blamed for coming to 
the conclusion that it is that way. 

We started with horse race and a prize fight. Let’s look at football. 

American football is unintelligible to the average Britisher. What 
the Britisher sees is a senseless banging of helmets together until somebody 
is carried off the field or an emaciated Rugby ball is surreptitiously slith- 
ered into a parking zone. To the well-briefed football scout or even to 
the run-of-mine high school or college fan, the game is made up of fas- 
cinating stratagems, spectacular individual plays, tricky maneuvers, and 
well-planned team performances. 

Congress is just as exciting as football, and (the views of loyal alum- 
ni to the contrary notwithstanding) of considerably more importance to 
the human race. One of our jobs as social science teachers is to make Con- 
gress intelligible and exciting to the potential fan. 

We frequently make the mistake of teaching Congress by listing all 
the formal facts which are countable or listable. How interested would a 
potential observer of football be if he were told only that (a) the game 
is played by 22 men, (b) there are 100 yards of playing area, (c) a pig- 
skin is oval shape, (d) the ball normally passes from center to the quarter- 
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back in a T-formation, (e) only ends and backfield are eligible to catch a 
pass, and (f) the men with whistles who wear knickers and striped shirts 
cannot be tackled intentionally more than once by the same player? 

Similarly, how much interest can we expect to evoke in the doings of 
the United States Congress if we serve up such dry crackers as the follow- 
ing: the Congress has 435 Representatives and 96 Senators; the Senate has 
15 and the House 19 standing committees; a Congressman must be 25 
years old, a Senator 30; only the House can initiate money bills; two- 
thirds of the Senate must concur in treaties, etc. (ho-hum, yawn, zzzzzz) . 

A modicum of knowledge about the technical rules of football is 
helpful to the enjoyment and understanding of the game. Comprehensive 
knowledge of the rules is imperative for coaches, players, and especially 
officials. But the game is more than the rules, and its interest to the spec- 
tator lies in what can be accomplished by energetic and competing 
humans within and by means of only hazily understood regulations. 

Here, for example, are some questions relevant to the enjoyment and 
understanding of boch Congress and football: 

1. Who are the players, where do they come from, and what arc 
they good at? e. g. Senator McCarran—Nevada—blocking; Senator 
Douglas—lIllinois—tackling tough opponents; Congressman Ran- 
kin—Mississippi—kicking; Speaker Rayburn—Texas—calling  sig- 
nals. 

2. What positions do they play? e. g. Senator Humphrey—left 
end; Senator McCarthy—right end; Senator Taft—right guard; 
Senator Lehman—left guard. 

3. Who are the coaches for the opposing teams? e. g. National 
Association of Manufacturers, C. I. O., American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, American Legion, The President. 

4. What is done with the ball? e. g. Is it passed? Is it fumbled? 
Is it held? Is it kicked around? 

5. Are there penalties? e. g. for too much time? for unneces- 
sary roughness? for clipping? for off sides (from either party) ? 

6. What are the major plays—offensive? e. g. Statue of Liberty, 
Grandstand, Rushing, Deception, Passing. 

7. What are the major plays—defensive? e.g. blocking, 
Enough of football, but the point is clear. 

Two interrelated questions arise in all pedagogy: what to teach and 
how to teach it. I should like to hazard the following suggestions for the 
teaching of Congress: 

First, Congress should be taught in terms of the dynamic forces 
which work in it and through it: personalities and pressures, parties and 
public opinion, Presidents and precedents. To these random “P’s” must 
be added the most important “P” which sets the goals of the others: 


policy. For Congress is important at and between elections because it is 
the field in which the seeds of policy are planted, matured, and marketed. 
Issues of war and peace, prosperity and depression, civil liberties, the cost 
of going to the movies, the location of TV stations, the development of 
space ships— all these and hundreds more are, or will be, the business of 
Congress. 

I know from teaching experience in a college “laboratory” environ- 
ment that student interest can be vitally aroused by picking a policy is- 
sue of direct concern to the undergraduates and letting them work 
through Congressional documents in search of information about the 
drama of legislation. There is as much drama and humor in the Congres- 
sional Record and committee hearings as there is in most so-called comic 
books. The trouble is that government documents have such an outrage- 
ous format that most people are frightened away from some of the most 
fascinating reading in the world. I defy anyone to dip into the hearings 
on General MacArthur’s recall in the Spring of 1951, for example, with- 
out catching almost at once the “whodunit” quality of the debate. 

But policy sleuthing is only one avenue of approach. 

A second and equally stimulating device is “role-playing.” Take an 
issue like Tidelands Oil, or Oleomargarine, or National Health Insurance. 
Let each student (by himself or in teams) assume that he is the C. I. O., 
or the N. A. M., or the American Medical Association, or the soy-bean 
lobby. Let him analyse the issues from the standpoint of the welfare of 
his group. Let him struggle with the concept of the public interest. Let 
him develop testimony to present before a “Congressional Committee” 
made up of other students and/or teachers. Bring in a town councilman 
or a State legislator to chair the committee. Ask the participating stu- 
dents to develop “support” through articles in the school paper, debates 
over the local radio, personal solicitation, and turn the “standing commit- 
tee” into a “conference committee” which must compromise conflicting 
ideas so that a workable bill can be reported out. 

A third approach is through the motivating influence of a congres- 
sional election. Encourage students to offer their help to a candidate or 
party of their choice. Introduce the student to techniques of analysing 
voting records, and of isolating constituent pressures which have both an 
ethical and a substantive impact upon the actions of incumbent legisla- 
tors. This sounds difficult, but it is relatively simple, and it is unusually 
educational for it opens up issues in the context of democratic electoral 
sanctions. 

The Congressional Quarterly News Service of Washington, D. C., 
publishes bulletins and a yearly almanac which registers every roll-call 
vote in the Congress. Every important issue is summarized so that a read- 
er can know what the vote is about. With a little guidance, any student 
can plot the pattern of his Congressman’s voting record over the past 
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two years with relative ease. If the Congressional Quarterly is not readi- 
ly available, information about voting records can frequently be discover- 
ed by asking the local League of Women Voters, the office of a local labor 
union, the Chamber of Commerce. The local political parties often have 
material of this sort, or can get it from their national headquarters. The 
candidate himself, especially if he is or has been an incumbent, often has 
mimeographed summaries of his stand on issues. 

As for constituent pressures, students should be encouraged to find 
out as much about the economic, social, ethnic, religious, and political 
complexion of their Congressional District as possible. Some of the most 
helpful sources of information are the following: the Congressional Direc- 
tory, census reports like the County Data Book and the Cities Supplement 
to the Statistical Abstract, Ayres Newspaper Directory, Rand-McNally’s 
Commercial Atlas, local welfare and planning agencies, political head- 
quarters, chambers of commerce, labor unions, the Grange or Farm Bu- 
reau, and business associations. Breakdowns of past voting statistics can 
normally be found in State Manuals, the Congressional Directory, and 
local newspaper files. 

Students turned loose on these kinds of data will find a motivation 
for understanding and an excitement in citizenship discovery which can 
never be matched by reading the average textbook. 

Increasingly political scientists are making available reading materials 
which have consciously been prepared to highlight the dynamic and per- 
sonal factors in the governing process. Social science teachers can find a 
number of pedagogical hints in such recent works as Congress on Trial by 
James M. Burns, Problems in American Government by Robert Lane, 
Congress and Foreign Policy by Robert Dahl, Congress Makes a Law by 
the author of this article, and Congress at Work by Bailey and Samuel. 
Harold Stein’s Public Administration and Policy Development contains a 
series of case studies which bring American Government to life. 

At the risk of institutional immodesty, I must mention A Guide to 
the Study of Public Affairs written by three members of the Government 
Department at Wesleyan University and published by Dryden Press. The 
Guide is an attempt to introduce students to ways and means of finding 
facts and making analyses in the field of public affairs. Chapter titles 
such as ““How to Read a Newspaper,” “How to Study a Pressure Group,” 
“How to Study a Congressman and his District,” and “Where to Find the 
Facts” suggest the scope and design of this volume. 

The future of our civilization may well depend upon the extension 
of citizen interest in our governing institutions. We shall succeed in our 
responsibilities as social science teachers insofar as we inculcate in our 
students a lasting and intense preoccupation with the lifeblood of our 
democratic polity. Congress is the heart. 

And as we were saying about football, “Let the whistle blow and the 
game begin.” 
ain 
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Connecticut---T he “Provisions State” of the 
American Revolution 


By Albert E. VanDusen 


During the Revolutionary War one of the most persistently trouble- 
some problems which faced the Americans was that of keeping the Con- 
tinental and State forces amply supplied with food. Offhand it would 
seem to offer no great challenge as the American States were overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural in economy, and only a small percentage of the adult 
men were under arms at any one time. Yet Washington’s Army several 
times dwindled away to almost nothing because of the shocking shortage 
of food. 

In the long and often unhappy story of provisioning the armed forces 
Connecticut played a prominent role. For a small State it made a remark- 
ably large and diversified contribution of supplies to the American armed 
forces. Although the procurement of supplies in the Revolutionary strug- 
gle did not compare in complexity or magnitude with that confronting 
the United States in the World Wars of the Twentieth Century, it did 
pose problems of considerable intricacy and difficulty. | These problems 
faced an infant nation unaccustomed to full responsibility for the prose- 
cution of a war. 

The most basic aspect of the supply problem was the provision of 
foodstuffs for the fighting men. After the outbreak of fighting in April 
1775Connecticut made a fast start upon the food supply problem for its 
troops. Governor Trumbull called a special session of the General Assem- 
bly which convened exactly one week after the engagements at Lexington 
and Concord. While the mobilization of manpower received careful at- 
tention at this session, the legislators did not overlook the matter of pro- 
visioning Connecticut’s soldiers. The man selected to supervise this work 
for the Connecticut troops with the Continental Army in Massachusetts 
was Joseph Trumbull, one of the sons of Governor Jonathan Trumbull. 
The legislature also appointed nine commissaries to collect supplies 
throughout the State. In this group were such well-known figures as 
Jeremiah Wadsworth and Henry Champion, both of whom later made 
notable records as Continental supply agents. Each county had at least 
one commissary. Perhaps it will not surprise modern students, familiar 
with the half- serious aphorism that the American Revolution was “fought 
and won on rum,” to learn that the lawmakers resolved that Commissary 
Trumbull as his first act should “immediately purchase one hogshead of 
New England rum.” Other items to be procured by the commissaries in- 
cluded 200 tin kettles, 280 barrels of pork, 50 bushels of peas and beans, 
and 1120 hundredweight of bread.’ Even such a tiny military machine as 
that of Connecticut in 1775 had a lusty appetite! 


1 The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (Hartford, 1887. This series hence- 
forth cited as “C. R.””), XIV, 430-431. 
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The food supply problem may be understood better by examining the 
daily ration set for Connecticut soldiers. It consisted of “three-quarters 
of a pound of pork or one pound of beef, and also one pound of bread or 
flour with three pints of beer to each man per day: the beef to be fresh 
two days in the week; and also half a pint of rice or a pint of Indian meal, 
and also six ounces of butter, also three pints of pease or beans to each 
man per week; also one jill of rum to each man upon fatigue per day, and 
not at any other time; milk, molasses, candles, soap, vinegar, coffee, 
chocolate, sugar, tobacco, onions in their season, and vegetables be provid- 
ed for said troops at the discretion of the general and field officers.”” 
This ration provided a basis for that adopted by Massachusetts which ra- 
tion New Hampshire, in turn, copied. The Connecticut commissaries 
were paid a commission of one and one-half percent of the cost of all sup- 
plies purchased.* 

General Washington while in camp at Cambridge observed that the 
Connecticut troops were “so much better supplied than the others” that 
he decided to recommend appointment of Joseph Trumbull as the first 
commissary-general of the new Continental Army. Congress took this 
action effective July 9, 1775; and Trumbull served with general satisfac- 
tion until a break-down of his health in July 1777 made resignation nec- 

Within Connecticut a number of Continental commissaries served 
under Trumbull’s direction and purchased food and other items for the 
Continental Army. These commissaries, by the later years of the War, 
numbered over forty and were classified into three groups: (1) provis- 
ions, (2) supplies and (3) clothing. Some acted in two categories, and at 

t one, in three.® 

Washington wrote Trumbull very frequently throughout the war 
years, and the need for food comprised an almost incessant topic in the let- 
ters. Often the General turned to the Governor first. Upon one desper- 
ate occasion early in February 1778 Washington wrote from Valley Forge 
to Trumbull that the Army faced imminent dissolution for lack of food 
as no local supplies were available. Trumbull and his Council discussed 
the critical situation, and then promptly ordered commissaries Henry 
Champion (who also had received an urgent plea from Washington) and 
Peter Colt to expend $200,000 for live beef. Cattle were procured quickly 
and driven by Champion and his son to Valley Forge, with only the slight 
loss of 150 head. The famished soldiers consumed the first herd to arrive 
in only five days!* 


2C. R., XV, 15-16. 

8 Victor L. Johnson, The Administration of the American Commissariat during the Revo- 
lutionary War (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 11, 15, 27. 

4c. R., XV, 40. 

5 Eliphalet Dyer and Silas Deane to Governor Trumbull, July 22 1775, Connecticut 
Archives, Trumbull Papers (State Library, Hartford), XXVIII, 307-308; Washington 
to President of Congress, June 28, 1776, John Fitzpatrick, ed., Writings of George 
Washington (Washington, 1938), V, 192. 

6 Connecticut Archives, Revolutionary War, First Series (State Library, Hartford. This 
series henceforth cited as “A. R. W.”) XXXV, Index. 

7 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society (This series henceforth cited as 
“C. M. HL S.”) Fifth series, X, 110-111; Fitzpatrick, X, 425-427; George Clark, His- 
tory of Connecticut (New York, 1914), pp. 284-285; Public Records of the State of 
Connecticut (Hartford, 1894. This series henceforth cited as “S. R.”), I, $12, 571-572. 
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The very fact that such desperate and dramatic measures were neces- 
sary to keep the small army in existence at all suggests that a breakdown 
of the supply service had occurred. This became even more obvious the 
following winter, 1779-1780, although the over-all suffering may have 
been less sharp than at Valley Forge. In the second hungry winter the 
Continental troops on the Hudson especially seem to have been in dire 
straits for lack of food. Early in the winter Commissary John Fitch 
wrote Peter Colt that one brigade at West Point had lacked flour thirteen 
out of the past fifteen days. By March Fitch informed another Con- 
necticut commissary, Nehemiah Hubbard, that the Army around Fishkill, 
New York, completely lacked meat, and _ that only Colt could solve the 
critical situation. At the same time letters poured in from Washington at 
Morristown describing the deplorable condition of his troops and demand- 
ing that Connecticut, among other states, forward immediately its quota 
of beef and other items. The sad climax came in May when mutiny pre- 
cipitated chiefly by the shortage of food (especially meat), broke out 
among two regiments of the Connecticut Line.® The entire incident re- 
flected badly upon Connecticut’s supply system during that period. 

Connecticut’s mediocre performance in this period of the struggle 
was caused neither by disinterest nor by paucity of legislation. Many acts 
aimed at facilitating the procurement of foodstuffs for Continental and 
State troops were placed on the books. In October 1778 the General As- 
sembly bestowed upon commissaries sweeping powers to buy and impress 
supplies required for Continental and State forces.° Yet that very month 
Royal Flint, an assistant commissary, wrote that he was convinced that 
much wheat was being withheld in Connecticut (and New York) by 
farmers who refused to take Continental money or who simply held back 
their grain for higher prices later.11_ In January 1779 the General As- 
sembly enacted a law ‘to compel the Furnishing Necessary Supplies and 
Assistance to the Quarter-Master-General and Commissary-General of 
Forage of the Continental Army.” The local sheriffs or constables could 
issue a Warrant to a commissary empowering him to seize needed supplies 
from recalcitrant owners and pay them a reasonable sum for the items 
taken.’* Under this and similar acts supplies were impressed; but, as 
Commissary Jeremiah Wadsworth pointed out, the process was both ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory. In the seizure of three tons of flour in 1779, 
appraised at £1314 18s. 2d., for example, it cost the State £1412 1s. 8d. 
to secure it. The legal costs of impressment amounted, therefore, to near- 
ly £100.18 

The inadequacy of foodstuffs for the Continental Army remained an 
almost constant factor throughout the War. As late as July 1781 Con- 


8 Connecticut Archives, John Fitch Papers, Official Letter Book, pp. 97-98, 130-131, 151. 

® Fitzpatrick, XVII, 360-368; XVIII, 121-122, 333, 424-426. Washington explained that 
only the most strenuous exertions of the officers prevented all of the Connecticut troops 
from mutinying and returning home. Ibid., XVIII, 425-426. 

10§. R., II, 132-133. 

11 The Public Papers of George Clinton (Albany, 1900), IV, 135-136. 

12S. R., Il, 175-176. 

18 Jeremiah Wadsworth to Governor Trumbull, April 6, 1779, C. M. H. S., Seventh 

Series, IV, 384-388. 
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necticut, like other states, was seriously deficient in beef and rum.'* At 
this point Connecticut furnished Commissary Champion with a large 
amount of hard money and he quickly improved the situation."> To the 
very end of the War, however, the State usually failed to fulfill its quota. 
A steady stream of laws on the subject continued to gush forth, but they 
were less effective than desired. 


Why did the State fall short so often in delivering its quota of food 
supplies to the Continental forces? Probably the principal cause was ex- 
treme decentralization of authority. The central government, notoriously 
weak, lacked the power to compel the states to fill their quotas on time, or 
at all. In turn, the state governments usually could exert no decisive pres- 
sure upon the towns; and the latter, in Connecticut at least, disliked and 
failed to exercise stern authority. Selectmen found it highly disagreeable 
to employ heavy-handed methods against neighbors and friends who did 
not desire to turn over food wanted to meet a town quota or the contract 
of a State or Continental commissary. 


Another cause of delinquency was the extreme slowness prevalent in 
paying farmers for supplies. Many farmers trustingly accepted commis- 
sary notes; but to their disillusionment they discovered that payment of 
these notes was difficult to obtain. Furthermore a long delay in payment 
often meant that the farmer suffered severely from the currency deprecia- 
tion which had occurred in the interval.1® Many farmers became soured 
upon such transactions; while others, still thoroughly patriotic, were often 
unable to purchase lean cattle for fattening." 


Congress itself made a bad situation far worse by its frequent failure 
to act early enough in making requisitions upon the states. Late in 1789 
Governor Trumbull sharply criticized Congress for failure to deliver to 
the states the requisitions for salted provisions until the season for prepar- 
ing them was nearly over. As a result, Trumbull explained to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, Connecticut commissaries would be obliged to purchase 
salted beef and pork from engrossers at exorbitant prices. He declared that 
Congress’ extreme tardiness in making requisitions was “almost unpardon- 

Competition among different sets of commissaries provided another 
cause of supply deficiencies. ‘The rivalry between State and Continental 
commissaries was particularly keen. Peter Colt, representing the State, 
early in 1779, stated that Continental agents easily could outbid him in 
the purchases of flour. At about the same time Edward Hallam of New 
London, a State agent, complained that it was a common occurrence for 
the Continental purchasing agents to seize flour from State agents, a pro- 
cedure which seemed unlawful to him. To make matters worse, specula- 
tors, who often pretended to be commissaries, circulated about the State 


14 Fitzpatrick, XXII, 311-312. Since May 12 Connecticut had sent to the Army of the 
Hudson only fifty-two head of cattle. 

15 Governor Trumbull to Washington, July 9, 1781, C. M. H. S., Fifth Series, X, 247. 

16C. M. H. S., Seventh Series, III, 17-19. In June 1780 Trumbull wrote Washington 
Ibid., pp. 50-53. 

17 Governor Trumbull to Washington, March 10, 1780, C. M. H. S., Fifth Series, X, 
158-159. 

18 Trumbull Papers, XIII, doc. 168. 


and bought up all kinds of supplies. They created such a scarcity that the 
legitimate agents were forced to purchase from them at greatly enhanced 
prices.'* To complicate the situation further, some of the commissaries 
stuck by the regulations on prices, and others ignored them. One agent, 
James Watson, explained his inability to fulfill his contract by pointing 
out that other agents in his section were paying twenty-five to fifty per- 
cent above the prescribed prices for supplies.° The General Assembly 
finally in 1780 activated a committee of inquiry into the whole supply 
problem. The committee carefully studied the voluminous accounts of 
agents, and questioned a number of witnesses. The resulting report of 
November 1780 proved highly enlightening in its findings: 

It appears that the most capital Abuse which has pre- 

vailed in the purchasing Department is that Assistant 

Purchasers of Cattle have in very many instances and 

in large Proportions purchased Cattle of Speculating 

Jobbers that have infested the various Parts of the 

State... who have been indefatigable in purchasing 

under various false Pretexts All the Cattle in their 

Power, this has been a principal cause of the Rise of 

Provisions but it does not appear these People have in 

any one Instance been employed by the Purchasers and 

those Purchasers have very often been necessitated to 


purchase of them.*! 

Another factor in reducing the efficacy of the supply service was the 
lack of reliable and speedy transportation. In peacetime the colonials had 
transported a large proportion of their goods by water. When war came, 
the normal coastal shipping routes, however, were seriously disrupted by 
the blockade of the British Navy. In addition, for varying periods, impor- 
tant roads near the coast were blocked, especially after the British overran 
the New York City area. This action cut the main land routes connect- 
ing New England with the Middle States. For these other reasons trans- 
portation soon threatened to become the chief bottleneck in the supply 
situation. 

One of the most pressing aspects of the general transportation prob- 
lem involved the recruitment of teamsters. The government always ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining reliable teamsters as the work was 
very strenuous, especially in wintertime, roads often were very bad, and 
pay frequently delayed. In the journal of Joseph Joslin, Jr., of South Kil- 
lingly, Connecticut one finds an intimate and vivid picture of the great 
hardships of the teamster’s life in 1777 and 1778. Joslin and several other 
men of his town accepted a Continental contract to cart hay, pork, and 
timber from various points in Connecticut to Continental depots in Con- 
necticut or in the Hudson River Valley. Pierring cold, nearly impassable 
quagmires on the roads, dirty inns, wretched food, and slowness of pay 
stand out prominently in Joslin’s simple narrative.*? It is little wonder 


19 Trumbull Papers, IX, docs. 23, 159. A. R. W., XIII, doc. 48; XIX, doc. 257. 
20 Watson to Governor Trumbull, August 28, 1780, C. M. H. S., Seventh Series, Il, 


132 n. 
214. R. W., XIX, doc. 257. 
22 “Journal of Joseph Joslin, Jr. of South Killingly,” Collections of the Connecticut His- 


torical Society (Hartford, 1899), VII, 297-369. 
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that men failed to flock into teamster work! On the other hand, some 
teamsters demanded and got exorbitant wages, and a few actually pur- 
loined some of the supplies so vitally needed by the fighting men.”* In 
1779 Nehemiah Hubbard, one of Connecticut’s leading commissaries, was 
forced to insert notices in the Hartford newspaper, The Courant, warning 
all ““Waggoners, Teamsters and others ... who have deserted or otherways 
absented themselves from the service” to return immediately to duty, and 
all would be forgiven. Those who disregarded the notice would be treated 
as deserters.** Despite the existence of many greedy and unreliable team- 
sters, the group as a whole made a vital contribution to the war effort. 

In July 1780, as a result of the French Alliance of 1778, French 
naval and military forces arrived in Rhode Island and this event opened a 
new chapter in Connecticut’s supply efforts. It added a third dimension 
in the supply picture which previously had only two—Washington’s Con- 
tinental Army and the Connecticut militia on intrastate duty. The sup- 
plying of provisions to the French Army appears to have been done with 
vigor and enthusiasm. Undoubtedly French willingness and ability to pay 
“hard money” for provisions heightened the fervor of Connecticut agents 
and farmers in providing the food! The impact of French purchasing up- 
on the procurement of American supplies was quick and unhappy. With- 
in two months, Ephraim Blaine, Commissary-General, reported that his 
department never had experienced such trouble before in obtaining sup- 
plies because French agents could pay hard cash for their supplies. In 
many cases Continental agents discovered that farmers already had sold 
all available beef to the French.”* In part the great success of the French 
stemmed from the rapid enlistment of some of the very able Connecticut 
State and Continental commissaries in the service of the French. Within 
a few months after Jeremiah Wadsworth had resigned as Commissary- 
General of the United States, he undertook a contract to provide forage 
and horses for the French. He formed a partnership with John M. Carter 
of Newport; their business proved highly profitable. Wadsworth employed 
a substantial number of agents and subcontractors, and apparently soon 
was forwarding food also to the French troops.2* Not only did Wads- 
worth and associates profit handsomely, but also hundreds of Connecticut 
farmers as well. The latter received either specie or bills of exchange, 
both much preferable in their eyes to the rapidly-depreciating Continental 
currency offered by State and Continental agents. At times excessive 
quantities of meat reached the French while Washington’s army languish- 
ed for lack of it.27 Fortunately State, Continental, and French leaders 
recognized the problem and soon effected a better distribution of supplies 
among the allied forces. 


23 Timothy Pickering (Quartermaster-General) to Ralph Pomeroy (Deputy in Connecti- 
cut), February 2, 1781, Connecticut Miscellaneous, 1740-1787, (Library of Congress 
Manuscripts Division). 

24 The Connecticut Courant, May 11, 1779. 

25 Johnson, pp. 143, 173; Oliver Wolcott to John Laurens, December 27, 1780, Edmund 
C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1931), 
V, $02. 

26 There is abundant material upon the French supply contracts in several collections at 
the Connecticut Historical Society, especially Jeremiah Wadsworth, Account Books, 
and J. Wadsworth, Letter Books, 1778-1783. See also Robert E. East, Business Enter- 
prise in the American Revolutionary Ere (New York, 1938), pp. 88-95. 

27 Johnson, p. 174. 


The saddest and darkest phase of the supply problem unquestionably 
was that of illicit trade with the enemy. The Connecticut farmers of 
south-western Fairfield County, because of their propinquity to the Brit- 
ish lines around New York, faced a great temptation. The British forces 
and the inhabitants of New York City badly needed foodstuffs, and they 
could pay for them in money far more valuable than Continental notes. 
Many Connecticut farmers staunchly refused to sell to the enemy, but 
some yielded to temptation. Trade with the enemy, of course, was illegal, 
and the State employed various methods to check it. 

The most common route in the illicit trade involved carrying food 
across the Sound to British-controlled Long Island where it was exchanged 
for scarce items from New York City. All kinds of ruses were employed 
to facilitate this trade, including even connivance with some Connecticut 
whaleboat crews who supposedly were breaking up illicit trade. Port Jef- 
ferson, Long Island was a favorite rendezvous of these traders. In 1780 a 
contributor to the Connecticut Gazette stated bluntly: 

The Trade to Long-Island, has been much talk’d of - - 
it is now in every Body’s Mouth. . . .The Legislature of 
this State ... have enacted severe penal Laws to sup- 
press it....I am sorry to say, the diabolical Trade 
still stalks on with gigantic Pace. ... The men who are 
pursuing the illicit Trade are well known.** 

The land route also was employed in the illicit trade. Colonel John 
Mead of Greenwich forwarded to the General Assembly a detailed account 
of illicit trade in the winter of 1779-1780. He reported that a record 
quantity of fat cattle had been driven over the lines into New York that 
winter, and the New York markets were jammed with both cattle and 
sheep from the Greenwich area. Despite much evidence against violators 
almost nothing had been done in Connecticut to prosecute them.” Wash- 
ington at about this time wrote in bitter vein that while his Army daily 
lacked some essential food items, the British Army drew abundant supplies 
from New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut—a trade which had “by 
degrees, become so common, that it [was] hardly thought a Crime.”®® 

Despite all of the factors discussed which militated against Connecti- 
cut’s supply efforts the State did provide a very large amount of food- 
stuffs. It is impossible to state precisely Connecticut’s relative contribu- 
tion, but one may obtain a fairly accurate conception of it from the quo- 
tas levied upon the various states by Congress. The requisitions of June 
1780 give an excellent idea of Connecticut’s rank in each of the principal 
items needed for the Continental forces. The monthly quotas undoubted- 
ly were based largely upon experience with the relative contributions of 
each state in the past. 


28 The Connecticut Gazette (New London), September 15, 1780. 

29 John Mead to Andrew Adams (Speaker of the Lower House of the General Assembly), 
January 17, 1780, A. R. W., XV, doc. 272. 

30 Washington to the President of Congress, November 7, 1780, Fitzpatrick, XX, 314. 
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JUNE 1780 CONTINENTAL FOOD REQUISITION*! 


STATE BEEF BACON FLOUR SALT GRAIN RUM 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) (Bushels) (hhds.) 


666,035 30,000 1500 9142 100 
166,835 
666,035 ber 4571 
71,675 2285 
71,675 2285 
36,760 6857 
166,835 9142 
(or pork) 
143,045 30,000 
71,675 5,000 


First Second i First Third Third 


From even such a brief survey of Connecticut’s contributions of food 
to the Revolutionary armies it is clear that the State’s role was highly sig- 
nificant. Connecticut ranked among the leading two or three states in 
the basic items of beef, pork, and rum. Washington consistently turned 


to-the State, often first, for aid whenever his Army lacked food; and us- 
ually Connecticut responded well. It is by no mistake that Connecticut 
has won the sobriquet, “the Provisions State” of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


31 All quotas were on a monthly basis for the year except bacon which was to be pro- 
vided in three equal installments over a three-month period. Burnett, V, 183-189. 
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National Politics in New England 


By W. Duane Lockard 


In November of 1932 a revolution began in the United States. A 
relatively mild and bloodless revolution, but a revolution nonetheless. As 
a nation we have been slow to realize the fact, and our scholars of politics 
have been particularly reluctant to recognize the abrupt change that 1932 
and the years succeeding surely marked. This inability or unwillingness 
to accept the accomplished fact should occasion no surprise, for nearly all 
of us detest any real change. Small alterations here and there may be wel- 
comed, but any change which fundamentally alters the way in which 
things are done—i.e., changes the system—is generally resisted as a blow to 
the security we feel when things move in their familiar ways. Change 
means that the indexing system must be reshuffled, old formulae which 
once seemed immutable have to be discarded or considerably revised. What 
once seemed true and important may now seem doubtful or irrelevant. 

We have a long way to go before the realities of this revolution are 
clear to us, for the closer we aze to social revolutions the less we seem to 
comprehend their significance. Only now are we beginning to grasp fully 
the impact of the Jacksonian revolution in American politics. It takes 
the hindsight and the relative detachment of the devoted historian to dis- 
cern the consequences of a changing era. Must we conclude, therefore, 
that only the historian of the year 2000 will understand us and our times? 
No doubt the fullest comprehension must wait at least that long, since we 
cannot know what lies in our future, and that, after all, is a major test of 
our present time. The actions of our years will surely set the conditions 
and mark off the potentials for meeting as yet unseen challenges. Precisely 
because present actions are so fateful, there is every reason for speeding the 
process of understanding our times, even though it be recognized that 
complete success is unattainable. 

Evidence of the revolution is abundant. In this article, however, the 
data is drawn from certain aspects of New England’s role in national poli- 
tics—and particularly in presidential elections. The extent and character 
of political change in New England is suggestive of wider ranging change 
throughout the nation. 

First, observe the change in the voting of New England in presiden- 
tial elections before and after 1932. Between 1896 and 1928 New Eng- 
land never once cast a popular majority vote for the Democratic candidate 


1 Unless otherwise specifically stated, all references t» New England politics in this article 
are to the national role of New England; for the moment state politics as such are 
ignored. 


for president, neither as individual states nor as a whole.? The average of 
the Republican percentage of the total New England two-party vote was 
61 per cent, and it would have been higher but for the split in the party 
in 1912 when the Bull Moose movement let the Democrats win several 
New England states by pluralities, though not by an over-all majority in 
any state. During this long Republican era the Democrats managed to 
win majorities in an average of 6 out of the 67 New England counties. 
Note the contrast after 1932: the average Democratic percentage of the 
two-party vote has been 52 per cent and the Democrats have won an aver- 
age of 22 counties. 

The electoral vote indicates a similar pattern. Between 1896 and 
1928 there were but three occasions when the whole of New England’s 
electoral vote failed to be cast for the Republican nominee. In 1912 be- 
cause of the inroads of the Bull Moosers five of the six states cast their 
vote for Wilson; the sixth, Vermont, remained in the familiar pattern 
from which it has not deviated since 1856—even before Lincoln ran as a 
Republican. In 1916 New Hampshire cast four votes for Wilson; all the 
others returned to their traditional ways. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
broke in 1928 and cast their 23 votes for Alfred E. Smith. New England, 
unlike the rest of the country, did well for the Republican cause in 1932, 
casting 20 of its 41 votes for Hoover, with Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land again voting Democratic. Then the dam broke and for the next 
three elections (1936, 1940, 1944) only Maine and Vermont voted Re- 
publican. In the 1948 election the vote was split 20-20 (Massachusetts 
having lost another vote by the 1940 census), as Connecticut and New 
Hampshire returned to the Republican column. Does this suggest that 
we have gone the full circle—that we have hit the all time low for Re- 
publican votes in New England and that New England is now ready to re- 
turn to its old habits? 

Certainly the shift from an even split in 1932 to heavy Democratic 
maporities for three elections and back again to an even split in 1948 sug- 
gests something of the sort—at least on the surface. It looks as though 
the “counter revolution” were about ready to take over. But, of course, 
the “counter revolution” has long since been taking effect not only in 
New England but in the nation at large. The feverish, depression-inspir- 
ed turn to the Democrats in 1932 was in fact short-lived; the tide began 
to shift back to the Republicans as early as 1938. The basic change in 
political behavior was neither so fleeting noz illusory, however, for even 
in 1948 the Democrats maintained a majority of the total vote in New 
England. Perhaps by examining the areas of both Democratic and Re- 
publican strength we can get an insight into the apparently more perman- 
ent revolution which has hit us. 

There are 35 New England counties easily identifiable as predomin- 
antly Republican—none of which has ever cast a majority vote for a 
Democratic presidential nominee in the last twenty years. Each of these 
counties, as a matter of fact, has cast an average of at least 55 per cent 


2 See E. E. Robinson’s, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford, Calif., 1934), and 
also his They Voted For Roosevelt (Stanford, Calif., 1947). These volumes break 
down the popular vote for president county by county for all elections up to 1944. 
Later data is not so readily available, the best source being the various state legisla- 
tive manuals. 
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Republican vote (and more than half of them have an average of 60 per 
cent or better for the Republican candidates). With the exception of one 
county (Knox County, Maine), which sowed some wild oats in 1900, 
these counties have a long history of Republicanism. (Before 1932 these 
were the lapses from Republican regularity: one in 1900, 10 in 1912, and 
4 in 1916.) 

What characteristics distinguish these counties from others which are 
regularly or occasionally Democratic? First, most of these counties are 
relatively small in population. Twenty-two of the 35 have agriculture 
as a leading occupation, and in 4 others, where agriculture does not lead, 
the number one source of employment is “professional and related ser- 
vices” in the terminology of the Census Bureau. Clearly the farmers of 
New England have not been swept along by this revolution we are talk- 
ing about here. Not, at least, if these predominantly farm counties re- 
flect the views of most New England farmers.* Although a high cor- 
relation between Republicanism and farming is significant, it is at once 
obvious that the strength of the Republican party in New England does 
not lie with the farmers alone. There are no longer that many farmers in 
New England. In terms of the number of votes cast the wealthy suburbs 
are much more important to the Republicans.* Some suburban towns of 
considerable size cast very heavy Republican majorities, and indeed the 
cities provide a good percentage of the total Republican vote. Rarely do 
the Republicans get a majority of the vote in a large city, but their large 
minority of the urban vote complements nicely their rural and suburban 
majorities. 

A profile of the 13 predominantly Democratic counties (i.e., those 
with an average of 55 per cent Democratic or more since 1932) shows a 
marked contrast to the Republican counties. Where the Republican 
counties were predominantly rural and farming areas, the Democratic 
counties are largely urban and industrial. Most of these counties have large 
cities in them, and, in fact, eight of these counties are among the highest 
ten per cent of all counties in the country in size of population. In 10 of 
the 13 counties manufacturing is the leading source of employment with 
an average of 48.5 per cent of all employed persons working in manufac- 
turing establishments. All except two of these counties are predominant- 
ly urban, the exceptions being Coos County, N. H., and Grand Isle 
County in Vermont. Coos County is roughly half urban, but Grand Isle 
County has no urban population at all. Indeed Grand Isle County is total- 
ly unlike the other Democratic counties. An island in the middle of Lake 
Champlain, it has 52 per cent of those employed working in agriculture. 
Perhaps an explanation of its Democratic tendencies is to be found in its 


8 Ic is interesting to observe that although the Democratic vote elsewhere rose sharply in 
1936 over 1932, the really Republican areas of New England had a one per cent drop 
in their Democratic vote. In 17 of the 35 counties there was a drop in the Democratic 
vote, in 3 it was steady, in the remaining 15 it went up. 


4 Analysis of suburban voting is difficult since the geography and demography on an area 
must be well known before accuracy is possible. In Connecticut a sample of suburban 
voting strongly substantiates the hypothesis stated in the text. Twelve predominantly 
suburban towns in that state in 1948 cast an average of 72 per cent Republican vote, 

that being 16 per cent of the total Republican vote in the state. These twelve towns 

have 10.3 per cent of the state’s population. 


high proportion of French-Canadian population—although the foreign- 
born population is small, no less than 58 per cent of it is French-Canadian. 

The strange thing is that these counties were almost as Republican 
before 1932 as they have been Democratic since. Like many of the pre- 
sently Republican counties they occasionaly voted Democratic during the 
era from 1896 to 1928, but their breaks from Republicanism were infre- 
quent. In the nine presidential elections of that period, six counties voted 
Democratic once, four voted Democratic twice, one went Democratic 
three times, and one broke over five times (Suffolk County, Massachu- 
setts, i. e., Boston, voted Democratic in 1900, 1904, 1912, 1916 and 
1928}. In other words in all the 107 county contests, there were 22 
Democratic and 85 Republican majorities. One county (Worcester in 
Massachusetts) never once voted Democratic during those 32 years, but 
since 1932 it has cast an average of 55 per cent Democratic vote for presi- 
dent. 

The change which has come over these counties suggests something of 
the change which has hit the whole of American politics. The urban and 
manufacturing areas are no longer Republican, but Democratic. The 
large urban centers particularly are Democratic; with the heavy urban- 
ization of our population this is a strikingly important consideration. 
Note in the table below the contributions of the large urban centers to the 
Democratic pluralities in the three New England states which have cities 
of more than 100,000 population. It is apparent that the large urban 
areas are a major source of strength to the Democratic parties in these 
three states. These cities usually cast between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
total vote in these states, and all have returned heavy Democratic majori- 
ties over the last twenty years. 


Total Democratic Pluralities in Cities over 100,000 and for 
States in Presidential Elections, 1932 - 1948: Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island* 

(in thousands) 


1932 1936 1940 1944 


1948 


Conn. Urban 29.0 81.6 64.0 60.2 45.6 
State -6.8** 103.5 56.6 44.6 -14.5 
Mass. Urban 34.2 186.8 166.1 146.9 255.1 
State 63.0 184.1 137.8 113.9 242.4 
R.I. Urban 37.0 37.4 38.9 42.1 46.8 
State 31.4 39.3 43.5 51.8 $3.7 


* All New England cities over 100,000 are included:—Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Waterbury; Massachusetts: Boston, Cambridge, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Somerville, Springfield, Worcester; and Rhode Island: Providence. 


** The minus signs preceding the state plurality figures for 1932 and 1948 in Connecti- 
cut indicate Republican pluralities. Note that the urban pluralities were relatively 
low in these years, contributing to the Republican victories, which were close in both 
instances. 


What inferences are to be drawn from this switch of the urban areas 
from the Republican to the Democratic party? Is it merely a matter of a 
temporary shift of party allegiance on the part of the urban population? 
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Was this change merely the result of the depression and the magnetic per- 
sonality of President Roosevelt? Of course, both the depression and 
Roosevelt’s popularity were important, particularly as precipitating fac- 
tors, but there is some indication that more lasting and more deeply sig- 
nificant factors are involved. For one thing it can hardly be said that 
President Truman’s unexpected victory in 1948 was due to his extra- 
ordinary popularity—and he had a majority of the two-party vote in New 
England, carrying all the large urban areas, some of them by larger majori- 
ties than Roosevelt ever did (e. g., Boston and Providence). Nor can the 
depression itself explain elections after 1940, for subsequent to that elec- 
tion we have had either war induced prosperity or the relative prosperity 
of the post-war period. 

It appears to me that the really fundamental cause of the change is 
the increasing industrialization and urbanization of the nation with the at- 
tendant insecurity that these developments imply.5 Whereas in an earlier 
day the dissatisfaction of the urban worker was tempered by the avail- 
ability of free land in the west, no such open frontier remains. We have 
had to settle for the slice of the continent we now inhabit and we have 
had to make the best of it. The alternative of a hazardous but promising 
move to the free lands of the west is not offered to the urban worker now 
thrown out of work by depression or technological unemployment. While 
it is true that the frontier as such was actually exhausted long before 1952 
and that urbanization had grown almost to present day levels by that 
time, the full impact of these developments was postponed by the pros- 
perity of the 1920’s and before that by World War I. When the depres- 
sion hit in 1929, however, the extreme insecurity of the worker became 
painfully apparent. 

The insecurity produced an increasing class consciousness on the part 
of the lower class in the United States. This, I think, is so, notwith- 
standing the almost universal tendency of Americans to consider them- 
selves middle class—at least socially. Even though the mass of Americans, 
whether wage or salary workers, continued to think of themselves as either 
being or about to bacome middle class, the lower ranks of society particul- 
arly began to have a growing awareness of their insecure economic posi- 
tion. The growth of unionism in the 1930’s is at once a consequence of 
and a producer of this awareness. Workers haunted by the bread line and 
hungry families, were urged to and were willing to unite to work toward 
alleviation of their plight. It is a fiction of union-busters that unionism 
resulted solely from the activities of the radical agitators—a fiction, 
moreover, which gives undue credit to the union organizers. The agita- 
tor-organizers worked among disturbed men—men who were, in the so- 
ciologist’s phrase, unstructured, and who therefore were ready to be sold 
on a plan of action. 


51 am not unaware that the farm areas of the nation as a whole also swung to the Demo- 
cratic party. Many analyists argue, in fact, that it was the farm, not the urban vote 
which elected Truman in 1948. There is however, no evidence that New England 
farmers voted for him any more than for Roosevelt—indeed the contrary is true. In 
New England the really crucial change in political behavior has been the urban-indus- 
trial change, and though this is not the whole story for the country at large it seems 
to have been a sine qua non of the overall shift. Cf., Samuel Lubell, The Future of 
American Politics (New York, 1952), for a revealing discussion of this issue. 


This plan of action was not unionism and bargaining table pressure 
alone, but political action, too. To be blunt about it, there was no alarm 
on the part of the mass of American workers about the bogey of “left” 
government. Uncounted millions have been spent between 1936 and the 
present to convince them—and the American people as a whole—that the 
road to the left is the road to ruin. As yet they have not responded in 
great numbers. The slogans of those who feel that our liberties are being 
sapped away through the income tax and through social security laws and 
unemployment laws have not produced significant results. Those who 
benefit most from these laws are deaf to the pleas that their liberties are 
endangered. In other words, the dominant mood of the 1920’s has been 
rejected; for better or worse the people have apparently decided that the 
workings of the economic system are not always endangered by govern- 
mental interference. As a matter of fact, the mass of the voters appear to 
demand assurance that these “interfering” laws not be tampered with. 
That, at least, is a common explanation of the 1948 election. 

I suggest that what the Democrats have done is to monopolize on so- 
cial security laws and other such legislation just as the Republicans mo- 
nopolized on the old slogan of the “Full Dinner Pail” during their long 
periods of prosperity. Each party had the support of most workers, and 
each held power for a long period with this as a basic political prop. Here- 
in lies the crux of the political revolution of our time: the allegiance of 
the worker has shifted from the Republicans with their emphasis upon 
laissez-faire economics to the Democrats with their emphasis upon govern- 
ment action to soften the virtually inevitable blows of our economic sys- 
tem. 
- There is no clear evidence that the allegiance of the bulk of the 
workers (any more than labor leaders) has shifted from the Democratic 
party. In a post-election analysis, pollster Elmo Roper found that in the 
lower income wards of Boston, for example, the percentage of the Demo- 
cratic vote jumped from 67.8 per cent to 82.7 per cent between 1944 and 
1948. Roughly the same kind of development was found in six other 
large cities outside New England. If this keeps on, does it mean an end to 
the two-party system? Republican campaigners warn that it does, and 
Governor Steveson has wryly remarked that it seems strange that “now 
is the time for all good Democrats to come to the aid of the Republican 
party.” 

For two reasons, I do not believe it does mean an end to the two- 
party system. First, the Republican party is far from a moribund insti- 
tution; it is alive and fighting; it can still get money to campaign on; no 
one has muzzled it in its efforts to regain power. A party with twenty- 
five of the forty-eight governorships can hardly be said to be expiring, 
particularly in view of the fact that it is now and has been effectively 
barred roughly since the Civil War from gaining the governorship in 
eleven Southern states. As a matter of fact, a good case can be made out 
for the proposition that the two-party system now is more alive than it 
was during the heyday of the Republican party. Take New England for 
an example; it is now divided politically with two Democratic, two Re- 
publican, and two doubtful states (or possibly New Hampshire belongs in 


® New York Herald Tribune, June 19, 1949. 
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the first category with Connecticut alone as marginal state). Before 
1932, however, all these states were Republican not only in their national 
voting but also in state contests. Much the same is true of the rest of 
the country—with the “solid” South excluded, of course. Indeed, the in- 
creasingly better chances for the Republican party to tap one or two or 
more Southern states indicates that a two-party system may possibly enter 
that hitherto hidebound one-party region. 

The other strong indication that the Republican party—and with it 
the two-party system—is not expiring is the record of the 1952 Republi- 
can convention. That was, as Bernard deVoto in a recent Harper’s Maga- 
zine article suggested, the last stand of the Old Guard. The tearful de- 
parture of Colonel Robert R. McCormick from the Republican party is 
but another indication of the same fact. The Old Guard lined up behind 
Taft for a last ditch stand—and lost. The liberal wing of the party won 
that fight, and although it will take a great deal longer for the liberal 
wing to win the battle for control of Congress, it can perhaps be ac- 
complished. The conservatives are more strongly entrenched in Congress 
than they were in the convention, but gradually it must dawn on Republi- 
cans that it was in good measure the conservatism of the Eightieth Con- 
gress which beat Governor Dewey, and when the fact is grasped, the 
hunger for victory will lead to greater effort to weed out the obstruction- 
ists as a matter of self-preservation. I suggest that the Republican party 
has a lesson in shrewd politics, and democracy, too, to learn from Winston 
Churchill. He accepted the obvious demands of his people and promised 
to fulfill them and was not dismayed by the cry of “me too.” 

Political liberalism and acceptance of many of the ideas of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal can be made to pay off for Republicans as well as 
Democrats. Look at the record of the Republican Senators from New 
England. In recent Congresses the Republicans have had eight of the 
twelve New England senatorships, and of these only two could be counted 
among the real conservatives of the Senate. One of these, Senator Brew- 
ster, was defeated in a recent primary; the other, Senator Bridges, remains 
as the only known dependable conservative from New England. Senators 
Lodge, Saltonstall, Aiken, Flanders, Tobey and Smith are all prominent 
members of the Republican liberal wing in the Senate. In varying degrees 
these Senators have supported many New Deal and Fair Deal ideas while 
vigorously opposing the Democratic party. On foreign policy all six have 
been consistently internationalist, while Bridges and Brewster have tended 
to straddle the fence, leaning perhaps on the Taft side. It is highly pos- 
sible that many of these Republican Senators from New England will gain 
greater prominence in the future, especially if Eisenhower should win in 
November. As old-line liberal Republicans—and as virtually unanimous 
Eisenhower supporters— they will stand to benefit from a probable turn 
of the Republican party toward a more liberal position in general. 

But if General Eisenhower does win the election, will it cast a shadow 
of serious doubt on the theory built up here about the change in American 
politics? I think not. First, my main point is not that the Democrats 
must win all elections, but rather that the tendency of the lower classes has 
turned in their direction because the Democrats have espoused a program 
of assistance to the people faced with the greatest hardships of industrial- 
urban existence. If the Republicans can convince a sufficient number of 
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people that they accept the basic premises of this program and will main- 
tain these gains—perhaps without the taint of “crime and corruption” — 
then there is no reason why a sufficient number of voters cannot be 
swung over to the Republican side. If, in this campaign, there is a need 
for Stevenson to disassociate himself from the Truman administration’s 
worst aspects, there is perhaps an even more impelling need for Eisen- 
hower to divorce himself from the record of the Taft-conservative ele- 
ment in his party. An Eisenhower victory would certainly be in part a 
result of the liberal victory at the Chicago convention, whether the fol- 
lowers of Taft believe so or not. And since the margin of victory in pres- 
idential elections is nearly always small—within two or three per cent of 
the total vote cast—it does not seem that a Republican victory would 
prove the revolution to have been temporary and without lasting implica- 
tions. The revolution, after all, consists of a changed attitude toward 
government—which means a different kind of government and a differ- 
ent kind of society than we knew before. The Democrats have benefited 
from this for twenty years, but this does not mean the Republicans are 
forever excluded, unless they choose to exclude themselves by refusing to 
accept the revolution of American life. 


NEW Social Studies Textbooks— 
Macmillan Elementary Histories 


By EDNA McGUIRE 


They Made America Great—Grade 4 
The Story of American Freedom—Grade 5 


Backgrounds of American Presdem—Grade 6 

press) 
Interesting,, authentic, and beautifully illustrated histories 
which emphasize America’s heritage and way of life. 


Keep your class on the target with 


Problems in American Democracy 


Patterson - Little - Burch 


Unsurpassed for teachability, logical organization, reada- 
bility, study aids, and a forthright presentation of the 
advantages and proklems of the American system. 


The Macmillan Company 
New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Resolutions Adopted by the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers 


Annual Meeting---March 29, 1952 


Waldo E. Palmer who died July 14, 1951 at the age of fifty was an 
active and loyal member of our organization. He served as Secretary- 
Treasurer and on many committees giving generously of his very limited 
time, for, in addition to being professor at Simmons, he taught at Boston 
University Summer School, at the Cambridge Preparatory School, and did 
a great deal of writing. 

He was a brilliant scholar gifted with a keen and original mind; an 
inspiring teacher; a kind and thoughtful friend; a cordial and gracious 
host; and a devoted father and husband, as many of us know who were 
privileged to see him and his family in their charming home in the country 
where the door was always hospitably open to friends, students and col- 
leagues. 

He had great love for all mankind, an unfailing sympathy for any- 
one in trouble, and a generous and friendly spirit which found expression 
in quiet attempts to give practical help. Not until his untimely death 
and a veritable flood of messages poured in, did even his family have any 
conception of all that he had done for students, young instructors, chance 
acquaintances, and many known to him only through mutual friends. 

These quotations from Ralph Waldo Emerson are indicative of his 
life and character. 

“Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue.” 


“The only reward of virtue is virtue; 
the only way to have a friend is to be one.” 


Professor William Cartwright, formerly affiliated with Boston Uni- 
versity and past president of the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers, has recently joined the faculty of Duke University in 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Professor Cartwright during his tenure of various offices in our or- 
ganization gave his time and energy to its affairs without reservation. He 
toiled ably and efficiently in securing members, arranging meetings, and 
preparing programs. As a teacher of teachers, he encouraged them to join 
with the members of our association in promoting mutual professional in- 
terests. With the departure of Professor Cartwright, the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers has suffered with regret the loss of 
an enthusiastic and able colleague. 
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Books---Reviews and Notes 


REPORT FROM FORMOSA. By H. Maclear Bate. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1952. 279pp. $3.50.) 


It is unlikely that there will be an objective book on any Far Eastern 
topic during this generation, but Report from Formosa, by a well known 
British newswriter, comes reasonably close. While on the one hand Mr. 
Bate feels that the United States deserted Nationalist China and agrees 
with MacArthur on the strategic importance of Formosa, he at the same 
time opposes the use of Chiang’s troops in Korea and doubts whether they 
really want to fight in China. This volume is mainly concerned with 
two important problems: (1) What is to become of Chiang’s 500,000 
soldiers? (2) What lies in store for Formosa? Neither Bate, nor any one 
else has the answers, but it is useful to have the issues so clearly delineated. 

The author is at his best explaining the government and economy of 
Formosa or describing the Nationalist army. His clear understanding of 
our basic difficulty in the Far East is revealed by his remark: “Yet how 
can one expect the perfection of our political system . . . grafted on a place 
where everything else is so different.” And when he points out that over 
a million Chinese Communist troops are kept in China and out of Korea 
and Indo-China by the Nationalist threat on Formosa, he presents one of 
the best justifications for the presence of our men and money on the is- 
land. 

Some other generalizations advanced by Mr. Bate are less acceptable. 
Although he is correct in praising the Japanese administration of Formosa, 
particularly its good educational program, he completely overlooks the 
three-fold drop in the per capita consumption of rice by Formosans during 
the Japanese occupation. His reference to the “instinctive [Chinese] ... 
distrust and dislike of all foreigners” can certainly be challenged. If the 
Chinese have any characteristic feeling toward foreigners, it is one of tol- 
erance and noblesse oblige. A serious omission in his analysis of Formosa 
is his failure to mention the spectacular and frightening population 
growth that has driven the number of inhabitants from two million in 
1895 to eight million today. 

All things considered Report from Formosa makes colorful, reliable 
reading about an island little described. The good qualities of the book 
far outweigh its limitations. 


Phillips Exeter Academy DONALD B. COLE 
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A SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Irving S. 


and Nell M. Kull. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1952. 388pp. $6.50.) 


American historians of all kinds will welcome this volume as a 
valuable aid in making their work simpler, more efficient, and more accur- 
ate. It is a selection of some ten thousand events in American history, ar- 
ranged in sequence from 1492 through 1950. Primary emphasis has been 
given to social, economic, and political history, with a supplementary 
volume promised for cultural and intellectual history. A complete index 
provides a ready reference to the date of any one of the events included. 
Sufficient description is given of each item, however, to make the section 
devoted to each year not a mere skeleton time-table of events, but a read- 
able summary. The volume is attractively printed and bound, a handsome 
as well as extremely useful addition to any American history teacher's 
work shelf. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY, 6th ed. By Harold 
U. Faulkner. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
xxii, 984 pp. $6.00.) 


A text as well-known and as widely used as this needs no introduction 
to the profession. In this edition the final chapter, “Problems of the Post- 
war World,” has been re-written to bring the story down through 1951, 
and the latter part of the chapter on World War II has been revised in the 
light of recent disclosures. Inclusion of the Constitution, the full, an- 
notated bibliography, and additional illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of the book. Teachers searching for a one-volume text that presents a 
comprehensive picture of American history will wish to consider this 
edition. 


What’; New Heroes of Our America 
in 52? by Southworth and Southworth 
A brand new biographical history for the middle 
grades. Contains the life stories of 30 leading Amer- 
icans, from Columbus to F.D.R. Vividly written to 
appeal to students of the Fourth or higher grades. 
Beautifully illustrated, with many pictures in full 
color. Leads pupils to like history from the start. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., ae 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Know Your Officers 


Henry J. WARMAN, president of the NEASST, and his fellow of- 
ficers possess a rich background of training and experience. Now associ- 
ate professor and secretary of the Graduate School of Geography of Clark 
University, Dr. Warman’s contributions in the field of educational geog- 
raphy have been recognized by his election this year to the presidency of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers. Beginning with graduation 
from the Scranton, Pennsylvania, public schools, the path of education 
took him through State Teachers College in Bloomingburg, Pennsylvania 
(BS in Education), Temple University (MS), and Clark University 
(PhD). Although his first major position after high school was as freight 
claims agent for the Lackawanna Railroad, the bulk of his experience has 
been in education, including thirteen years in the Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, public schools as geography, civics, and mathematics teacher and 
coach of football and track, and eight years at Clark. A family of three 
children in third, eight, and twelfth grades, keeps him in close touch with 
current practice in the schools. His hobbies range across a wide field, en- 
compassing people (italics his own), travel (six times across the United 
States and into Latin America), music (sings bass in his church choir), 
and sports, both as spectator and participant. 


_RicHarp T. Fioop, vice-president and former secretary-treasurer of 
the NEASST, has taught at Noble and Greenough School in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, since his graduation from Harvard, with the exception of 
three years as a lieutenant-commander assigned to naval aviation training 
during World War II. Although his initiation into teaching was in Eng- 
lish, he soon shifted to history, obtained his MA in the field, and has been 
head of the history department for fifteen years. In addition, he is as- 
sistant headmaster and coach of hockey. Outside of school he serves his 
town as a member of the Dedham Town Meeting, and his Alma Mater as 
a fund agent, and writes sports stories for twelve and thirteen-year-olds, 
with Houghton-Mifflin as publisher. His two teen-age sons give him use- 
ful material. 


Henrietta T. Scott, secretary-treasurer, is head of the history de- 
partment of Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, Boston. Born in 
Vermont, she was educated in the Worcester, Massachusetts, public 
schools, Smith College (BA), and Boston University (MA). Before her 
present position, she taught in the Exeter, N. H., and Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, high schools. Active in various professional organizations, her 
knowledge of school work and her dependable accuracy have brought her 
additional work as secretary and treasurer of several. For hobbies she col- 
lects United States commemorative stamps and first day covers, and is an 
enthusiast of 35 mm. color photography. 
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Directory of Contributors 


Victor E. Pitkin, the first editor of the Bulletin, is now Consultant ig 
Citizenship Education, Bureau of Youth Services, Connecticut State Des 
partment of Education. 


Stephen K. Bailey is associate professor of government at Wesleyan 
University. 


Albert E. VanDusen is assistant professor of history at the University 
of Connecticut. 


W. Duane Lockard is a member of the government department at 
Connecticut College. 


Donald B. Cole is a member of the history department of Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 


HISTORY ON 


THE MARCH 


for Grade 3 through Junior High 
School. Books listed in 
order of difficulty 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA—Emerson, Chase, Nevins. 
LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS—Eaton, Chase, Nevins. 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS, 2nd ed.—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD, 2nd ed.— 
Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, 2nd ed.—Hartman, Ball, Nevins. 
AMERICA IN THE WORLD—Lansing, Chase, Nevins 

ALLAN NEVINS, GENERAL CONSULTANT 
Complete with Teachers Manuals and Pupils Progress Books. Keys available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 
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